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 {HDVERTISEMENT. 


Tu following tract cannot be ſuſpected of being written 
with a view to the political diſſentions of the preſent day; 
and it is re-publiſhed in order to awaken the attention of 
engliſhmen to the conſideration of a duty, which has been 
ſo flagrantly and openly violated. There is no public 
act of higher importance than that of giving a vote for the 
Commons houſe of parliament, and yet there is ſcarcely 
any that is leſs looked upon in a moral light, for the proper 
diſcharge of which every man ſhould conſider himſelf as 
| accountable. So far as the example and influence of each 
individual reach, ſo far does he either ſtem the torrent 
of corruption, and promote the deareſt intereſts of his fellow 
citizens ; or, give his ſanction to actions which diſgrace the 
morals. of the nation, and inyolve it in diſtreſs and ruin. 
For, what is ſociety but the aggregate of the individuals 
compoſing it? He, therefore, who does not act when it is 
in his power, or who acts from partial and ſelfiſn mo- 
tives, ſhares in the guilt contraſted, however enormous it 
may be. | 1 

It is a matter of general notoriety, that, on the diſſolution 
of a parliament, they who come forward as candidates for 
the ſuffrages of the public, do not reſt their claims upon 
their political merit. If the laſt choſen members are op- 
poſed, it is by thoſe who have been making intereſt for the 
two or three years preceding, and practiſing every artifice 
in their power to alienate the regard of the voters from 
thoſe who are, perhaps, ſerving them to the utmoſt of their 
ability, that they may transfer it to themſelves. And what 


is the method by which they endeavour to effect their 
. 3 purpoſes ? 
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purpoſes ? Do they enlighten the minds of the electors? 
Do they exhibit a long ſeries of actions, to demonſtrate the 


purity of their intentions, and convince the underſtanding 
that they have nothing ſo much in view as the general wel- 


fate? Far from it. It is by the exertion of family intereſt; 


by uſing undue influence over thoſe who are conſidered as 
dependants; by keeping thoſe who are called the common 
people, in a delirium of drunkenneſs; and by ſuch means as 


at once diſqualify them for the ſituation to which they 


aſpire. It is by telling the voters how unworthy they are 
of their confidence, that they endeavour to prevail. But, 
were the electors faithful to their own intereſts, theſe 
practices could not take place. Repeated attempts to 


corrupt are occaſioned by the frequency and facility of 


ſucceſs. He who is biaſſed by undue influence, ſhews to 
the world how weak is his ſenſe of duty, and thereby invites 
the attacks of the intereſted and the profligate. The true 
claim which every man has to the ſuffrage of his country- 
men, is the rectitude of his political conduct; conſequently 
the true criterion of duty in an elector, is his giving his 


voice for him who has been uniformly actuated by a view - 


to the enlarged intereſts of ſociety. 
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: CONSIDERATION OF THOSE wHo ARE To CHUSE 


MEMBERS 


To. SERVE IN THE ENSUING | 


. PARLIAMENT, 


3 
I'S 


I WiI. make no other Introduction, than that it 
is hoped the Counties and Boroughs will remember 
in general, That befides other Conſequences, they 
will have the Credit of a good Choice, ar" the 
Scandal that belongeth to an ill one. 
The Creators will be thought like their Crea- 
tures; and therefore an ill Choice will either be a 
Diſparagement t to their Underſtanding, or their 
Morals: 
There eannot be a fuller Approbation of 2 
Thing, than the chuſing of it; ſo that the Fault 
of the Members choſen, if known before- hand, 
will be judged to be of the Growth of that County 


or Borough, after ſuch a ſolemn Approbation of 
them. 

In ſhort, thoſe who ſend up their Repreſenta- 
tives to We tminſter ſhould take Care they may 
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be ſuch as will do them. Right, and their Country 


- Honour. 


Now to the Parliculars. 

4. A very extraordinary Earneſtneſs to be choſen, 
is no very good Symptom : A Deſire to ſerve the 
Nation in Parliament, is an Engiiſþ Man's Am- 
bition: Always to be encouraged, and never to 
be diſapproved. | 

A Man may not only be willing to ſtand, but he 
may declare that Willingneſs to his Friends, that 
they may aſſiſt him, and by all the Means becoming 
a modeſt and prudent Man, he may endeavour to 
ſucceed, and prevent the being diſappointed in it. 
But there i is a wide Difference between this and 
the raiſing à Kind of petty War in the County or 
Corporation ; entering the Lifts rather for a Com- 
bat than an Election; throwing Fire- balls to put 
Men into Heat, and omitting to ſpread no Re- 


ports, whether true or falſe, which may give 
an Advantage by 9 a Blemiſh N a Com- 


petitor. 
| Theſe Methods will ever be ſuſpicious : It will 


never be thought a natural Thing for Men to take 


fuch extravagant Pains for the mere Sake of doing 


Good to others. 


| To be content to ſuffer eng for a good 


End, is that which many would do without any 
great Repugnance : But where a Man can honeſtly 


propoſe nothing to himſelf, except Troubles, 
Charge, and Loſs, by Abſence from his own Affairs, 
to 
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to be ſo violent in the Purſuit of ſo ill a Bargain, 
is not at all ſuited to the languiſhing Virtue of 
Mankind ſo corrupted. 

Such a ſelf-denying Zeal, in ſuch a ſelf-ſeeking | 
Age, is ſo little to be imagined, that it may with- 
out Injury be ſuſpected. | 

Therefore when theſe bluſtering Pretenders 
come upon the Stage, their natural Temper and 
other Circumſtances ought to be very well con- 
ſidered, before Men truſt them with the Diſpoſal 
of their Money, or their Liberty. | 

And J am apt to believe, there could hardly be 
found one ſingle Man whoſe other Qualifications 
would over-balance the Objections that he againſt 
ſuch importunate Suitors. 

II. Recommending Letters ought to have no 
Effect upon Elections. 

In this I muſt diſtinguiſh ; for though in Strict- 
nefs, perhaps there ſhould be no Exception ; yet in 
Compliance with long Practice, and out of an In- 
dulgence that is neceſſary in a Time when Man- 
kind is too much looſened from ſevere Rules, to be 
kept cloſe up to them, Letters ſent only from Equal 
Men, doing Good Men Right by giving Evidence 
in their Behalf, offering them as fitly qualified, 
when they really are ſo, and freeing them from 
- unjuſt Aſperſions, may be ſtill allowed. 

The Letters I mean, are from Men of Power, 
where it may be beneficial to comply; and incon- 
venient to oppoſe, 
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Choice muſt not only be free from Force, but 
from Influence, which is a Degree of Force: 


There muſt be no Difficulty, no Apprehenſion that 


a Refuſal will be ill taken, or reſented. 
The Freeholders muſt be Freemen too; they 
are to have no Shackles upon their Votes in an 
Election: and the Men who ftand, ſhould carry 
their own Letters of Recommendation about 
them, which are their good Character and Be- 
haviour in the World, without borrowing Evi- 
dence, eſpecially when it comes from REPENS 
Hands. 

Thoſe who make Uſe of theſe Epiſtles, ought 
to haye no. more Advantage from them, than the 


Muſeovites have from the Letters put into their 


Hands, when they are buried, to en them 
to St. Nicholas. 

The firſt ſhould as little get Admittance for 
Men into the Parliament, as theſe Letters can in- 


troduce the Bearers into Heaven. 


The Scandal of ſuch Letters lieth firſt in the 


| arrogant impoſing of thoſe that write them, and 


next in the wretched Meanneſs of thoſe that need 
them. 


Men a be fallen very low in chit; Credit, 


. who upon ſuch an Occaſion have a Recourſe to 
Power to ſupport it: Their Enemies could not 


give ſtronger Evidence of their not being fit 
for that which they pretend to. And if the 


Electors judge otherwiſe, they will be pretty 


{ure 
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fare f in a little Time to ſee their Miſtake, and to 

repent it. 

III. Non-Attendance in former Parliaments 

ought to be a Bar againſt the Choice of Men who 

have been guilty 1 it. | 

It is one of the worſt Kinds of Non-Reſidence, 
and the leaſt to be excuſed: It is very hard 

that Men ſhould deſpiſe a Duty,” which perhaps 

is the only Ground of the Reſpect that is paid 

to them, 

Ic is ſuch a Piece of Saucineſs for any one to 
preſs for the Honour of ſerving in Parliament, and 
then to be careleſs in attending it, that in a 
Houſe where there were ſo many Officers, the 
Penalty had not been improper to have caſhier'd 
them for not appearing at the General Muſter. 

If Men forbear to come out of Lazineſs, let 
them be gratified by taking their Eaſe at Home 
without Interruption : If out of ſmall Cunning to 
avoid Difficulties, and to eſcape from the In- 
convenience of voting in critical Caſes, let them 
enjoy that deſpicable Pitch of Wiſdom, and never 
pretend to make a Figure where the Public is to 
be ſerved. 

If it would not be thought adviſable to truſt 
a Man immediately after he hath been drawn out 


of a Gao), it may be as reaſonable to look upon 


one who for his Non-Attendance in the Houſe 
hath been ſent for in Cuſtody, as a Kind of Bank- 
rupt, which putteth him upon unequal Terms with 
| _—_ thole 
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thoſe who have been aſſiduous in the Diſcharge 
of their Duty. 

They who thought fit in one Seſſion to neg- 
lect the Public Buſineſs, may be juſtly ſuſpected, 
by their ſtanding, in the next to intend their 
own. | | 
Beſides theſe more deliberate Offenders, there 
are ſome who do not attend even when they are in 
the Houſe ; abſent in their Thoughts for Want of 
comprehending the Buſineſs that is doing, and 
therefore diverted from it by any Thing _ is 
trivial. 

Such Men are Nuiſances to a ſerious Afembly ; 
and when they are numerous, it amounteth almoſt 
to a Diſſolution; it being ſcarce poſſible for good 
Senſe to be heard, whilſt a Noiſe is made by the 

buzzing of theſe Horſe- flies. 

The Roman Cenſors who degraded a baer 
for yawning whilſt there was a Debate, would have 
much more abundant Matter here upon which they 
might exerciſe their Juriſdiction. 

To conclude this Head, There are ſo few that 
ever mended in theſe Caſes, that after the firſt 
Experiment it is not at all reaſonable to tale them 
upon a new Trial. 

IV. Men who are unquiet and buſy in their 
| "Natures, are to give more than ordinary Proofs 
of their fncegrivy;" before the electing them into 
a Publick Truſt.can be juſtified. As a hot Sum- 
mer breedeth greater Swarms of Flies, ſo an 
a active 
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active Time breedeth a greater Number of theſe 
ſhining Gentlemen. 

It is pretty ſure, that Men who cannot. allow 
| themſelves to be at Reſt, will let no body elſe 
be at Quiet. Such a perpetual Activity-is apt by 
Degrees to be applied to the Purſuit of their 
private Intereſt. And their Thoughts being in 
continual Motion, they have not Time to dwell 
long enough upon 15 Thing to entertain 4 
Scruple. 

So that they are cents at full Liberty to do 
what is moſt convenient for them, without bong 
fettered by any Reſtraints. 

Nay further ; Whenever it 8 chat there 
is an Impunity for Cheating, theſe nimble Gentle 
men are apt to think it a Diſparagement to their 
Underſtandings not to go into it. 

I doubt it is not a Wrong to the preſent Age, tc to 
ſay, that a Knave is a leſs unpopular Calling than 
it hath been in former Times. And to fay Truth, 
it would be Ingratitude in ſome Men to turn 
honeſt, when they owe all they have to their 
Knavery, 

The People are 1n this Reſpect unhappy; they 
are too many to do their own Bufineſs; their 
Numbers, which make their Strength, are at the 
ſame Time the Cauſe of their Weakneſs; they 
are too unwieldy to move; and for this Reaſon 
Nothing can ever redeem them from this in- 
curable Impoteneys So that they muſt have Soli- 
„ core 
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cltors to purſue and look after their Intereſts ; who 
are too often diſpoſed to diſpenſe with the Fi- 
delity they owe to thoſe that truſt them ; eſpecially 
if the Government. will pay their Bills _— 
Abatement. | | 

It is better theſe Gentlemen's Deintority mould 
be employed any where than in Parliament, where 
the ill Conſequence of their being Members is 
too much diffuſed, and not reſtrained to the 
County or Borough who ſhall be ſo unwary as ta 
chuſe them. 

V. Great Drinkers are leſs fit to ſerve in Par- 
liament than is apprehended. 

Men's Virtue, as well as their Underſtanding, is 
apt to be tainted by it. 

The Appearance of it is ſociable and well. 
natal; but it is by no Means to be relied 
upon. a 

Nothing is more frail than a Man too far e en- 
gaged in wet Popularity. 

The Habit of it maketh Men carelels of their 
Buſineſs, and that naturally leadeth them inco 
Circumſtances, that make them liable to Tempta- 
tion. 

It is ſeldom ſeen, that any Principles have ſuch 
2 Root, as that they can be Proof againſt the con- 
tinual Droppings of a Bottle. 

As to the Faculties of the Mind, there is not 
leſs Objection; the Vapours of Wine may ſome- 
times throw out Sparks of Wit, but they are like 

5 | ſcattered 
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ſcattered - Pieces of Ore, there is no Vein to 
work upon. 

Such Wit, even the beſt of i it, is like paying 

great Fines; in which Caſe there muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity be an Abatement of the conſtant Rent. 
Nothing ſure is a greater Enemy to the Brain, 
than too much Moiſture ; it can the leaft of any 
Thing bear the being continually ſteeped :' And it 
may be ſaid, that Thought may be reſembled 
to ſome Creatures which can live wy in a dry 
Country, 

Yet fo arrogant are ſome Men, as to think they 
are ſo much Maſters of Buſineſs, as that they 
can play with it; they imagine they. can drown 
their Reaſon once a Day, and that it ſhall not be 
the worſe for it; forgetting, that by too often 

diving, the Underſtanding at laſt groweth too 
weak to riſe up again. 

I will ſuppoſe this Fault was leſs frequent when 
Salon made it one of his Laws, That it was law- 
ful to kill a Magiſtrate if he was found drunk. 
Such a Liberty taken in this Age, either in the 
Parliament or out of it, would do terrible Exe- 
cution. 

I cannot but mention a Petition in the Year 

1647, from the County of Devon, to the Houſe 
of Commons, againſt the undue Election of Bur- 
geſſes, who are ſtrong in Wine and weak in 
Wiſdom. 
The 
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The Cauſe of ſuch Petitions is to be — 
by chuſing ſuch as ſhall not give TS = 


them. 


VI. Wanting-Men give ſuch Cauſe of Suſpi- 
cion wherever they deal, that ſurely the Chuſers 
will be upon their Guard, as often as ſuch dan- 


gerous Pretenders make their Application to 
them. 


Let the Behaviour of ſuch Men be never ſo 


plauſible and untainted, yet they who are to pitch 


upon thoſe they are to truſt with all they have, 
may be excuſed, if they do not only — _ 
they are, but what they may be. * 

As we pray ourſelves, we may not be Jed into 
Temptation, we ought not by. any Means to thruſt 
others into it ; even though our own Intereſt was 
not concerned; and ſure when it is, the Argument 


| hath not leſs Force. 


If a Man hath a ſmall Eſtate, and a numerous 
Family; where it happeneth that a Man hath 
as many Children as he hath Tenants, it is not a 


recommending Circumſtance for his Election. 


When it cometh to be the Queſtion with ſuch 
a Man, Whether he ſhall be juſt to the Publick, 
or cruel to his Family? It is very poſſible the De- 
cifion may be on the Side of corrupted Nature. 

It is a Compliment to this Age, which it doth 
not deſerve, to ſuppoſe Men are fo tied up to 


Morality, as that they cannot be pinched out of 


3 | it; 
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it; eſpecially now when it is called Starving not 
to be embroidered or ſerved in Plate. | 

The Men choſen to ſerve their Country, ſhould 
not be loaden with Suits that may tempt them 
to aſſume Privileges ; much leſs under ſuch Ne- 
| ceflities as may more immediately prepare them 
for Corruption. 

Men who need a — — for: their. own n 
particular Intereſt, haye more Reaſon to. offer their 
Service than others have to accept of id And 
though I do not doubt, but there may be ſome 
whoſe Virtue would triumph over their Wants, 
let them be never ſo preſſing; yet to expoſe the 
Public to the Hazard of being deceived, is that 
which can never be juſtified by thoſe that 
chuſe. And though it muſt be allowed poſſible 
for a Wanting-Man to be honeſt, yet it is im- 
poſſible for a Man to be wiſe that will depend 
upon it, 

VII. There is a Sort of Men that have a Tiaſel- 
Wit, which makes them ſhine among thoſe who 
cannot judge. 

Club and Coffee-Houſe Gentlemen, Petty 
Merchants of ſmall Conceits, who have an empty 
Habit of prating without Meaning ; they always 
aim at Wit, and generally make falſe Fire. 
Their Buſineſs is leſs to learn, than to ſet them- 
ſelves out; which makes them chuſe to be with 
woch as can only be Wäneſſes of their ſmall In- 


genuity , 
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genuity, rather than with ſuch as might im- 


prove it. 

There is a ſubordinate Wit, as much inferior to 
2 Wit of Buſineſs, as a Fidler at a Wake 1 is to the 
lofty Sound of an Organ. | 

Men of this Size are in no Degree ſuited to 
the Buſineſs of er Grievances, and making 
Laws. 

There is a Parliament Wit to be diſtinguiſhed 
from all other Kinds; thoſe who have it, do not 
{tuff their Heads _ with Cavils and Ob- 
jections. | 

They have a deliberate and an odſerving Wit, 
a Head turned to Public Things ; Men who place 
a greater Pleaſure in mending a' Fault than in 
finding 1t out. 

Their Underſtanding directeth them to objekt 

in the right Place, and not like thoſe who go 
by no other Rule, than to conclude, That muſt be 
the beſt Counſel which was not taken. 
Theſe Wholeſale Judges ſhew ſuch a groſs and 
peeviſh Ignorance that it appeareth ſo openly in 
all they ſay or do, that they give loud Warning to 
all conſidering Men, not to chuſe them. 

VIII. The Diſlike of light airy Men muſt not go 
ſo far as to recommend Heavineſs in Oppoſition 
to it, eſpecially where Men are convicted of it by 
PEI in former Seſſions. 

As a lively Coxcomb will ſeldom fail lay 
in His Claim for Wit; ſo a Blockhead is apt to 

pretend 
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pretend that his Heavineſs is a n of his 
J udgment. 97 

Some have an 0 Lethaigy fpread upon 
their Underſtanding without Exception; others 
have an Inſufficiency qubad hoc, as in ſome Caſes 
Men have quoad hanc; "theſe laſt can never ſo 
turn their Thoughts to publick "Buſineſs, as to 
give the Attention _ is neceſſary to 3 
hend it. | M to nou 
There are thoſe * have ſuch a thick Shell 
upon their Brains, that their Ignorance is im- 
penetrable, and maketh ſuch a ſtout Reſiſtance 
againſt Common Senſe; that it will never be ſub- 


dued by it: True Heart of Oak, Ignorance that 


will never yield, let Reaſon beat never ſo hard 
upon it; and though their kind Neighbours have 
at ſeveral Elections ſent them up to School 
again, they have (till ara the bro incurable 
Dunces, 

There is a falſe mene char' is a very ill 11 Symp. 
tom; and it may be ſaid, that as Rivers, which 
run very ſlowly, have always the moſt Mud at the 
Bottom, ſo a ſolid Stiffneſs in the conſtant Courſe 
of a Man's Life, is a Sign of a thick Bed of mm 
at the Bottom of his Brain. | 
0 dull Man is ſo near a dead Man, that he 

is hardly to be ranked in the Liſt of the Living ; 
and as he is not to be buried whilſt he is half 
alive, ſo he is as little to be employed whilſt het is 
half dead. | 


Parliaments 
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Parliaments are now grown to be quite other 
Things than they were formerly. on 

In ancient Times they were little more than 
Great Aſſizes; à Roll of Grievances; Magna Charta 
confirmed; Privileges of Holy Church preſervedi 
ſo many Sacks of Wool given, and away. .' 

Now there are Traps and Gins laid for the 
well-meaning Country Gentleman; he is to grapple 
with the Cunning of Men in Town, which is 
not a | lictle n «Surg rewarded and en- 


couraged. 


So that Men whoſe: ood inte are not 
ſeconded and ſupported by ſome Degree of Abi- 
lity, are as much the more dangerous, as they are 
leſs criminal than cunning Knaves. Their honeſt 
Miſtakes, for want of diſtinguiſhing, either give 
2 Countenance to, or at leaſt leſſen the Scandal 


of the injurious Things that are done to the 


Publick : and with Leave aſked for ſo odd an Ex- 
preſſion, Their innocent Guilt is as miſchievous 
to the Laws and Liberties, as the moſt deliberate 
Malice of thoſe that wauld deſtroy tem. 
IX. There is an Abuſe which daily increaſeth, 
of ſending. ſuch to Parliament, as are ſcarce 90 
enough to be ſent to the Univerſity. | 
I would not in this reſtrain the Definition of 
theſe Boys to the Age of Twenty-one : If my 


Opinion might take Place, I ſhould wiſh that 


none might be choſen into the Houſe of Com- 


mons s under _ ; and to make ſome Equality, 
| 1 ſhould 
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I ſhould from the ſame Motives think it con- 
venient, that no Lord ſhould have a Vote in Judi- 
cature under that Age. 

But to leave this Digreſſion; 7 cannot fee why 
the Chuſers ſhould: not at leaſt make it a Rule 
among ' themſelves, not to ſend any Man to re- 
preſent them under the Age of Twenty-five, 
which is the Time of ROY in moſt. uw 
Places of the World, | 

Surely it is not-that we are earlier Flants' than 
our Neighbours. | 1 
Such Suppoſition ca neither be Bagel by 

our Climate, nor by the Degree of Latitude in 
which we are placed ; I muſt therefore attribute it 
to the Haſte our Anceſtors had (and not without 

Reaſon) to free themſelves from the we of 
Wardſhips. 


But whether this, or any T hing elſe, * the 


Cauſe of our earlier ſtepping into Man's Eſtate; 


ſo it is now, that according to our Laws, Twenty- 
one is the Age of Diſcretion; and the young Man 
is then veſted with a Legal, how defective ſoever 
he may be in his Natural Underſtanding: | 
With all this, there ought to be a Difference 
made between coming out of Pupilage, and yy 
ing into Legiſlatorſnip. 
It is perhaps inconvenient enough that a Man 
© ſhould be ſo ſoon let looſe to deftroy his own 
Eſtate; but it is yet worſe, that he ſhould then 
have a Power of giving away other Men's, 
| The 
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The Law muſt make General Rules, to which 
there always will be fome Objections. 

If there were Tryers appointed to judge when 
Leading-Strings ſhould be left off, many would 
wear them a very great While, and ſome perhaps 
with their Gray Hairs; there being no ſmall 
Number of Old r in all Times, and nay 

in this. 
It is neceſſiry therefore to ** e to 
this General Rule, where the Caſe ſo much re- 
quireth it, as it doth in the Matter in Queſtion. 
| The Ground of ſending, theſe Minors to Par- 
"=D | Lament ought not to recommend the Continuance 
| of i it to thoſe who are Lovers of Liberty: ſince it 
was by the Authority and Influence of Great 

Men, that their Stripling Sons were firſt received 

by the humble . * or 1 com. 

plying Counties. 

They called it, as many 1 nil, Fu oy School 
for Young Men. Now Experience hath- ſhewed 
us, that it is like a School only in this Reſpect, 
That theſe Youngſters, when they are admitted, 
deſerve to be whipped in it. 

If the Houſe of Commons is a School, it myſt 
be for Men of riper Age; theſe are too young to 
learn there, and being elevated by a miſtaken 
Smattering in ſmall Politics, they grow too ſuper- 
cilious to learn any where elſe ; ſo that inſtead of 
improving young promiſing Plants; they are de- 
ſtroyed by being miſplaced. | 


If 
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If then, they do themſelves Hurt by it, it is 
ſurer yet that they do the Houſe no Good by 
coming into it. 

They were not Green Geeſe that are ſaid to 
have ſaved the Capitol; they were certainly of 
full Age, or elſe their Cackling could not have 
been heard, ſo as to give Warning. | 
Indeed it look'd of late, when the Faſhion was 
to have long continued Parliaments, as if we might 
plant a Boy in the Houſe with a Proſpe& that he 
might continue there till he had Gray Hairs : And 
that the ſame Sapling might have ſuch a Root, as 
that he might grow up to be Timber without be- 
ing removed. ES: 

If theſe Young Men had Skill enough to pitch 
upon ſome Body in the Houſe, to whom they 
might reſign their Opinion, and upon whoſe 
Judgment they might lean without * there 
might be leſs Objection. 

But to ſpeak Truth, they know as little how to 
chuſe, as thoſe did who elected them; ſo that 
there is no other Expedient leſt, than the letting 
them alone. 

One may ſay, generally ſpeaking, that a young 
Man being tov ſoon qualified for the ſerious 
Buſineſs of Parliaments, would really be no good 
Symptom. 

It is a Sign of too much Phlegm, and too little 
Fire in the Beginning of Age, if Men have not a 
little more Heat than is convenient; for as they 

C grow 
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grow older, they will run a Hazard of not darkly 
Jo much as is neceſſary. 

The Truth is, the vigour of Yourh is ſoftened 
and miſapplied, when it is not ſpent either in War 
or cloſe Studies; all other Courſes have an idle 
Mixture that cometh to Nothing, and maketh 
them like Trees, which for Want of Pruning 
run up to Wood, and ſeldom or never bear any 
Fruit. e | 
To conclude this Head, it muſt be owned, that 
there is no Age of our Lite which doth not carry 
Arguments along with it to humble us: And 
therefore it would be well for the Buſineſs of the 
World, if young Men would ſtay longer before 
they went into it, and old Men not ſo long before 
they went out of it. 

X. Next to theſe may be ranked a Sort of 
ſuperfine Gentlemen, Carpet-Knights, Men whoſe 
Heads may be ſaid to be only Appurtenances to 
their Perukes, which intirely ingroſs all their Care 
and Application. | 

Their Underſtanding is fo ſtrictly appropriated 
to their Dreſs, that no Part of it is, upon Pain of 
their utmoſt Diſpleaſure, to be diverted to any 
other Uſe. 

It is not by this intended to recommend: an af. 
fected Clown, or to make it a neceſſary Qualifi- 
cation for a Member of Parliament, that he muſt 
renounce clean Linen or good Manners; but ſurely 

a too earneſt Application to make every Thing 
ſit 
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fit right about them, ſtriketh too deep into their 
ſmall Stock of Thoughts to allow it Furniture tor 
any Thing elſe. 

To do Right to theſe five-ſpun Gentlemen, 
Buſineſs is too coarſe a Thing for them, which 
mazketh it an unreaſonable Hardſhip upon them 
to oppreſs them with it; ſo that in Tenderneſs 
to them, no leſs than out of Care to the Publick, 
it is beſt to leave them to their Taylors, with 
whom they will live in much better Correſpond- 
ence, when the Danger is prevented of their __ 
out about Privileges. X | 

XI. Men of Injuſtice and Violence, in their 
private Dealings, are not to be truſted by the 
People with a Commiſſion to treat for them in 
Parliament. | 

In the 4th of Eg. III. the King commandeth in 
his Writs not to chuſe any Knights who had been 
guilty of Crime, or Maintenance. 

Theſe warm Men ſeldom fail to run into Main- 
tenance, taken in a larger Extent. 

It is an unnatural ſound to come from a Man 
that is arbitrary in his Neighbourhood, to tall: of 
Laws and Liberties at Weſtminſter ; he is not a 
proper Vehicle for ſuch Words, which ought never 
to be prophaned. 

An habitual Breaker of the Laws, to be made 
one of the Law- Makers, is as if the Benches in 
Weſtminſter- Hall ſhould be filled with Men out of 
| Newgate, 


Co Thoſe 
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. Thoſe who are of this Temper cannot change 
their Nature out of Reſpect to their Country. 

Quite contrary, they will leſs ſcruple to do 
Wrong to a Nation where no Body taketh it to 
himſelf, than to particular Men, to whoſe Reſent- 
ments they are more immediately expoſed, | 

In ſhort, they lie under ſuch ſtrong Objections, . 
that the Over-balance of better Men cannot al- 
together purify an Aſſembly where theſe unclean 
Beaſts are admitted. | 

- XII.. Exceſſive Spenders, uy unreaſonable 
Savers, are to be excluded, being both greedy - 
from different Cauſes. - 

- They are both of them Diſeaſes of Infection, 
and ſor that Reaſon are not to be admitted 1 into 
Publick Aſſemblies. 

A prodigal Man muſt be greedy becauſe he 
thinketh he can never ſpend enough. 
The Wretch muſt be ſo, becauſe he will never 
think he can hoard enough. | 

The World firſt admireth Men's Wiſdom for 
getting Money, and then raileth at them if they do 
not throw it away; ſo that the Prodigal Man is 

only the leſs unpopular Extreme; he is every Jot 
as well prepared as the Miſer to fall out with his 
Morals, when once a good Temptation is offered 
him to lay them aſide. 

On the other Side, ſome Rich Men are as eager 
to overtake thoſe that are Richer, as a Rumnlng- 


horſe 
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horſe is to get to the Race · poſt, n the other 
that contendeth with him. 

Men oſten deſire to heap, rather becauſe others 
have more, than that they know what to do with 
that which they covet with ſo much Impatience. 

So that it is plain, the Fancy hath as great a 
Share in this imaginary Pleaſure of Gathering, as it 
hath in Love, Ambition, or any other Paſſion. - 

Tt is pretty ſure, that as'no Man was ever the 
richer for having a good Eſtate, if he did not look 

after it; ſo neither will he be the honeſter it he 
hath never ſo much, 10 
Want of Care will always create Want of 
Money ; ſo that whether a Man is a Beggar be- 
cauſe he never had any Money, or becauſe he can 
never keep any, it is all one to thoſe who are to 
truſt him, 

Upon this Head of Prodigality, i it may be no 
unreaſonable Caution to be afraid of thoſe who in 
former Service have been extravagantly liberal of 

the Publick Money. | 

Truſting is ſo hazardous a Thing, that it ſhould 
never be done but where it is neceſſary ; ſo that 
when Truſtees are found upon Trial to be very 
laviſh, even without examining into the Cauſes of 
it, (which are generally very ſuſpicious) it is a 
reaſonable Part of preventing Wit to change 
Hands, or elſe the Chuſers will pay the Penalty 
that belongeth to good Nature ſo miſplaced, and 
the Conſequences will be attended with the Aggra- 

e vation 
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vation of their not being made wiſer * fad a 
ſevere and coſtly Warning. 

XIII. It would be of very great Uſe to who a ge- 
neral Reſolution throughout the Kingdom, That 
none ſhould be choſen for a County but ſuch as 
have, either in Poſſeſſion or Reverſion, a con- 
ſiderable Eftate in it; nor for a Borough, except 
he be Reſiant, or that he hath ſome Eſtate in the 
County, in preſent or Expectancy. 

There have been eminent Men of Law who 
were of Opinion, That in the Caſe of a Burgeſs of a 
Town not Reſiant, the Court is to give Judgment 
according to the Statute, EG Cuſtom 
to the contrary. 5 

But not to inſiſt now upon that; the cli | 
Part is Argument enough to ſet up a Rule ta 
abrogate an ill Cuſtom. 

There is not, perhaps, a greater Cauſe of the 
Corruption of Parliaments, than by adopting Mem- 
bers who may be ſaid to e no bern pe their 
Births, : 


and ſhall; there be leſs Care that the Repreſenta- 
tives of the People be ſo too ? 

Sure the Intereſt of the Country is beſt placed 
in the Hands of ſuch as have ſome Share in it. 

The Outliers are not fo eaſily kept within the 
Pale of the Laws. 
They are often choſen without tons known 
which is more like chuſing Valentines, than Mem- 

| 3 bers 
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bers of Parliament. The Motive of their ſtanding 
is more juſtly to be ſuppoſed, that they may re- 
dreſs their own Grievances, which they know, 
than thoſe of the wn. to which they are 
Strangers. 

They are choſen at Londen to ſerve in Corn- 
wall, &c. and are often Parties, before they come + 
to be Repreſentatives : One would think the Re- 
proach it is for a County not to have Men within 
their own Circle - to ſerve them in Parliament, 
ſhould be Argument enough ro reject theſe Treſ- 
paſſers, without urging the ill Conſequences = 
other Reſpects of their being admitted. 

XIV. As in ſome Caſes it is advilable to give 2 a 
total Excluſion to Men not fitly qualified; ſo in 
others it is more proper to lay down a general 
Rule of Caution, with Allowance of ſome Excep- 
tions, where Men have given ſuch Proofs of them- 
ſelves, as create a Right for them to be' diſtin- 
| . | f 

Of this Nature is that which I ſhall 49 con- 
cerning Lawyers, who, by the ſame Reaſon that 
they may be uſeful, may be alſo very dangerous. 

The Negligence, and Want of Application in 
Gentlemen, hath made them to be thought more 
neceſſary than naturally they are in Parliament. 
They have not only ingroſſed the Chair of the 
Speaker, but that of a Committee is hardly 
thought to be well filled, except it be by a Man 
of the Robe. 

| C4 This 
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This maketh it worthy of the more ſerious Re- 
flection of all Gentlemen, that it may be an Argu- 
ment to them to qualify themſelves in Parha- 
mentary Learning, in ſuch a Manner, as that they 
may rely upon their own Abilities, in order to the 
ſerving their Country, 

But to come to the Point in Queſtion: It is 
not without Precedent, that Practiſing-Lawyers 
have been excluded from ſerving in Parliament; 
and without following thoſe Paterns ſtrictly, I 
cannot but think it reaſonable, that whilſt a Par- 
liament ſitteth, no Member of Parliament ſhould 

plead at any Bar. 

The Reaſon of it is in many Reſpects firong i in 
itſelf, and is grown much ſtronger by the long 
fitting of Parliaments of late ; but I will not dwell 
upon this: The Matter now in Queſtion being 
concerning Lawyers being elected, which I con- 
ceive ſhould be dane with fo much Circumſpec- 
tion, that probably it would not often happen. 

5a Lawyers have great Practice, that ought to 
| cali them up; if not, it is no great Sign of their 
Ability ; and at the ſame Time giveth a Suſpicion, 
that they may be more liable to be tempted. 

If it ſhould be fo in Fact, that no King ever 
wanted Judges to ſoften the Stiffneſs of the Laws 
that were made, ſo as to make them ſuit better 
with the Reaſon of State, and Convenience 
of the Government, it is no Injury now to 
ſuppoſe it poſſible for Lawyers in the Houſe of 

Commons, 
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Commons, ſo to behave themſelves in the making 
of New Laws, as the better to make Way for the 
having their Robes lined with Fur. | 

- They are Men uſed to argue on both Sides of a 
Queſtion ; and if ordinary Fees can inſpire them 
with very good Reaſons in a very ill Cauſe, that 
Faculty exereiſed in Parliaments, where it may be 
better encouraged, may prove very e fg 
to thoſe that chuſe theg 

And therefore, without arraigning a. Profeſſion, 
that it would be ſcandalous for a Man not to 
honour; one may, by a Suſpicion, which is the 
more excuſable when it is in the Behalf of the 
People; imagine that the Habit of taking Money 
for their Opinion, may create in. ſome, ſuch a Far- 
getfulneſs to diſtinguiſh, that =_P may take! it for 
their Vote. | 

They are greed Men he by a laborious 
Study hope to be advanced: They haye it in 
their Eye as a Reward for the Toil they undergo. 

This maketh them generally very ſlow, and 
ill diſpoſed (let the Occaſion never fo much re- 
quire it) to wreſtle with that Soil where Prefer: 
ment groweth. 

Nov if the Suppoſition bei in itſelf not i. 
able; and that it ſhould happen to be ſtrengthened 
and confirmed by Experience, it will be very un- 
neceſſary to ſay any more upon this Article, but 
leave it to the Electors to conſider of it. 


XV. 
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XV. nnen to pput in a'Caveat againſt 
Men tied to a Party. „ 

There muſt in every Body 10 a [Locking to that 
Sort ol Men who profeſs ſome Principles, more 
than to others who go upon a different Founda- 
tion; but when a Man is drowned in a Party, 
plunged in it beyond his Depth, he runneth a great 
Hazard of being upon ill Terms carne 4g _—_ 
or Morality, if not with both of them. 

Such a Man can hardly be called Se . 

and for chat Reaſon is very unfit to be truſted 
with the People's Liberty, alter he back n up 
Mis « Santi d l ni ei 5 

It is faid; that in ſome part of * Tidie they 
1 affect little Feet, that they keep them 
ſqueezed while they are Children, ſo that they ſtay: 
at that ſmall Size after they are grown Men. 

One may ſay Something like this of Men locked 
i in a Party; they put their Thoughts into: ſuch 
a narrow Mould, that they can never be enlarged 
nor releaſed from their firſt Confine ments. | 

Men in a Party have Liberty only for their 

Motto; in Reality they are greater Slaves than 
any Body elſe would care to make them,. 1 
A Party, even in Times of Peace, (though 
againſt the original Contract, and the Bill of Rights) 


ſets up and continues the Exerciſe of Martial Law; 


Once inrolled, the Man that quitteth, if they had 
their Will, would be hanged for a Deſerter. | 
They 
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They communicate Anger to one another by 
Contagion: And it may be faid, that if too much 
Light daazleth the Eye · ſight, too much Heat doth 
not leſs weaken the Judgment. 

_ Heat reigneth in the Fancy; and Reaſon, K 2 
is a colder Faculty of the Brain, taketh more Time 
to be heard, than the other will allo x. 
The Heat of a Party is like the Burning, of. 2 
Fever; and not a natural Warmth, evenly; diſtri- 

; bated to give Life and Vigaur, + 
There was a Time indeed when Anger Carat 
a good Sign of Honeſty; but that; Exidence- is 
very much weakened by, Inſtances, we have. ſcen 
ſince the Days of Vore; And the Publick+ſpirited 

Choler hath, been thrawn off within, Time of Me- 

mory, and loſt almoſt. all its. Credit with ſome 

People, ſince they found what Governments 
thought fit to make They, #9006 a Step to their 


Preferment. An t naM N. un 
A ſtrong bluſtering Wind &ldom m long 
in one Corner... * 


Some Men knock wt was to * ee] in; the 
Buſtle they make is animated by their private Inz 
tereſt, The outward Blaze only is for Religion 
and Liberty : The true laſting Fire, like that of 
the Veſtals which never went out, is an Eagernch | 
to * Somewhat for themſelves. | 

A Houſe of Commons compoſed of ſuch Men, 
would be more properly ſo many Merchants in- 
corporated in a regular pen, to make their 
particular | 


rr ̃ ,,,, ]]⏑—FÜß . 7˙—Pör... ˙§r,1⏑,i?«‚ꝗ! , 


particular Adventures, than Men ſent from = 
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People to ſerve and repreſent them. 

There are ſome ſplenetick Gentlemen who con- 
fine their favourable Opinion within ſo narrow a 
Compafs, that they will not allow it to any Man 
that was not hanged in the late Reigns. 

Now by that Rule one might expect they ſhould 
reſcue themſelves from the Diſadvantage of being 
now alive; and by abdicating a World fo little 
worthy of them, get a great Name to themſelves, 
with the general Satisfaction of all e they 
would leave behind them. 

Amongſt the many other ill 3 of 


2 ſtated Party, it is none of the leaſt, that it 


tempteth low and inſigmificant Men to come upon 


the Stage, to m__ m ee to ſpoil 


1 | 

It turneth a Cypher into a Figure, fuch a one as 
it is: A Man in a Party is able to n 
let it be never ſo empty a Sound. 

A weak Man is eaſily blown out of his ſmall 
Senſes, by being muſtered into a Party; he is 
flattered till he liketh himſelf ſo well, that he 
taketh it eme ill if he hath not an n 


ment. 


Nothing is more in Faſhion, than for Men' to 
deſire good Places; and I doubt Nothing is Fel ſo 
than to deſerve them. 

From Nobody to Somebody is ſuch a violent 
Stride, that Nature, whieh hath the negative Voice, 
bs = | Will 
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vill not give its Royal Aﬀent to it: So that when 
inſufficient Men aim at being in Buſineſs, the worſt 

of their Enemies might, out of Malice to them, 

pray for their Preferment. 

There could be no End, if one did not ſtop ll 
this Theme had no more Matter to furniſh. + I 
will only ſay, Nothing is more evident, than that 
the Good of the Nation hath been ſacrificed to 
the Animoſities of the ſeveral contending Parties; 
and without entering into the Diſpute, which of 
them are more or leſs in the Right, it is pretty 
ſure, that whilſt theſe oppoſite Sets of angry Men 
are playing at Foot- ball, they will break all the 
Windows, and do more Hurt than their pretended 
Zeal for the Nation will ever make Amends for. 

In ſhort, a Man ſo engaged is retained - before 
the People take him for their Council ; he hath 
ſuch a Reverſe for his Party, that it is not ad- 
viſable for thoſe who would chuſe him, to depend 
upon his Profeſſions. All Parties aſſuming ſuch a 
Diſpenſing Power, that by their Sovereign Au- 
thority they cancel and diſſolve any Act or Pro- 
miſe that they do not afterwards approve. | 

Theſe Things confidered, thoſe who will chuſe 
ſuch Men deſerve whatever followeth. 

XVI. Pretenders to exorbitant Merit in the late 
Revolution, are not without Objections againſt 
them, when they ſtand to ſerve in Parliament. It 
would not only be a low, but a criminal Kind of 
Envy, to deny a diſtinguiſhing Juſtice to Men 

who 
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who have been inſtrumental and active, when the 
Service of their Country required it. But there 
ought to be Moderation in Men's Claims, or elſe 
it is out of the Power of our poor Iſland to ſatisfy 
them. It is true, Service of all Kinds is grown 
much dearer, like Labourer's Wages, which for- 
merly occaſioned ſeveral Statutes to regulate 
them. 

But now the Men who only * Mortar to 
che Building, when it is finiſhed, think they are ill 


dealt with, if they are not made Maiſter-Works 
men, 


They preſently cry ont, The e T 
is broken, if their Merit is not rewarded, at their 
own Rate too. | | 

Some will think there never ought to be an End 
of their Rewards; when indifferent Judges would 
perhaps be puzzled to find © out the Beginning of 
their Merit. 

They bring in ſuch large Bills, that they muſt 
be examined : Some-Bounds muſt be put ro Men's 
Pretenſions; elſe the Nation, which is to pay the 
Reckoning, will every Way think it a ſcurvy Thing 
to be undone, whether it be by being over-run by 
our Enemies, or by the * exhauſted by our 

F riends. . | 
\ :; There KP therefore to be Deductions ln 
they are reaſonable, the better to Juſtify the paying 


what remaineth. | ; 


For- 
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For Example, if any of theſe paſſionate Lovers 
of the Proteſtant Religion ſhould not think fit, in 
their Manner of Living, to give the leaſt Evidence 
of their Morality, their Claims upon that Head 
might ſure be ſtruck ol anbau ny NaN * 
them. I | 
If there are any 0 42 4 Sreat Sums as a 
Reward due to their Zeal: for reſcuing Property 
from the Jaws of Arbitrary. Power; cheir Preten= 
fions may fairly be rejected, if now they are ſo far 
from ſhewing a Care and Tenderneſs of the Laws, 
that they look rather like Council retained on | the 
other Side. 
It is no leſs ſtrange, than I doubt it is true, that 
ſome Men ſhould be ſo in love with their deat 
Miſtreſs, 0/4 England, with all her Wrinkles, as 
out of an heroic Paſſion to ſwim over to reſcue 
her from being raviſhed; and when they have 
done the Feat, the firſt Thing after Enjoyment is, 
that they go about to ſtrangle her. 
For the Sake of true Love, it is not fit that ſuch 
ungentle Gallants ſhould be. too much encou- 
raged and their Arrogance for having done well 
at firſt, will have no Right to be excuſed, if their 
ſo doing ill at mo doth not make them a little 
more modeſt. | | 

True Merit, 1 like a River, the deeper it is, th 
les Noiſe it makes. 

Theſe loud Proclaimers of their own Deifres, 
are not only to be ſuſpectedꝭ for their! Truth, but 
um the 
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the Electors are to conſider that ſuch meritorious 
Men lay an Aſſeſſment upon thoſe that chuſe 
them, 

The Publick Taxes are already ws enough 
without the Addition of theſe Private Reckonings. 
It is therefore the ſafer Way not to employ. Men 
who will expect more for their Wages, than the 
miſtaken Borough that ſendeth them up to Parlia- 
ment could be fold for. | 

XVII. With all due Regard to the nobleſt of 
Callings, Military Officers are out of their true 
Element when they are miſplaced in a Houſer of 
Commons. | 

Things in this World ought to be well ſuited. 
There are ſome Appearances ſo unnatural, that 


| Men are convinced by them without any other 


Argument. 
The very Habit, in ſome Caſes, recommendech 
or giveth Offence. 

If the Judges upon the Bench ſhould, inſtead of 
their Furs, which ſignify Gravity, and beſpeak Re- 
ſpect, be cloathed like the Jockeys at New- 
Market, or wear Jack-Boots and Steenkirks ; they 
would not in Reality have leſs Law, but Mankind 
would be ſo ſtruck with this unuſual Object, that 


it would be a great While before they could think 


it poſſible to receive Juſtice from Men fo ac- 
coutered. x" 
It is to ſome Degree the ſame Thing in this Caſe; 


ſuch martial Habits, Blue Coats, Red Stockings. Gr. 


* | | make 
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make them look very unlike grave Senators. One 
would almoſt ſwear they were Creatures apart, and 
of a differing Species from the Reſt of the Body. 

In former Times, when only the Reſiant Shop- 
keeper was to repreſent his Corporation (which by 
the Way is the Law ſtill at this Day) the military 
Looks of one of theſe Sons of Mars, would have 
ſtared the quaking Member down again to his 
Borough. 

Now the Number of them i is ſo increaſed, that 
the peaceable Part of the Houſe may lawfully 
ſwear they are in Fear of their Lives, from ſuch 
an awful Appearance of Men of War. 

It maketh the Room look like a Guard-houſe 
by ſuch an ill- ſuited Mixture. But this is only the 
Outſide, the Bark of the Argument; the Root 
goeth yet deeper againſt chuſing ſuch Men, whoſe 
Talents ought to be otherwiſe applied. 

Their two Capacities are ſo inconſiſtent, that 
Men's undertaking to ſerve both the Cures, will 
the Cauſe, in a little Time, that we ſhall 
neither have Men of War, nor Men of Buſineſs, 
good in their ſeveral Kinds. 

An Officer is to give up his Liberty to obey 
Orders; and it is neceſſarily incident to his een 
that he ſhould do fa. 

A Member of Parliamenc is originally to be 
tender of 'his own Liberty, that other Men my 
the better truſt him with their's. 


D | | 15 
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An Officer is enabled himſelf by his Courage, 
improved by Skill and Experience, to ſupport the 
Laws (if invaded) when they are made ; but he is 
not ſuppoſed to be at Leiſure enough to under- 
ſtand how they ſhould be made. 

A Member of Parliament 1s to fill his Thoughts 
with what may beſt conduce to the Civil Ad- 
miniſtration ; which is enough to take up the 
whole Man, let him be never ſo much raiſed 
above the ordinary Level. 

Theſe two oppoſite Qualifications, being placed 
in one Man, make him ſuch an ambiguous, di- 
vided Creature, that he doth not N how to 
move. 

It is beſt to en Men within their proper 
| Sphere: few Men have Underſtanding enough 
exactly to fill even one narrow Circle, fewer are 
able to fill two ; eſpecially when they are both 
of ſo great Compaſs, and that they are ſo contrary 
in their own Natures. . 

The Wages he hath as a Member, nd thoſe he 
receiveth as an Officer, are paid for Services that 
are very differing ; and in the Doubt which of them 
mould be preferably performed, it is likely the 
greater Salary may direct him, without the further 
Inducements of complying moſt, where he may 
expect moſt Advantage by it. 
In ſhort, if his Dependance is not very anon, it 

will make him a ſcurvy Officer; if it is great, it 


will make him a ſcurvier Member, 
XVIII 
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XVIII. Men under the Scandal of being thought 
private Penſioners, are too fair a Mark to eſcape 
being conſidered, in Reference to the Point in 
Queſtion. 

In Caſe of plain 1 it is not to be ſup- 
poſed poſſible, that Men convicted of ſuch a Crime 
ſhould ever again be elected. 

The Difficulty is in determining what is to be 
done in Caſe of Suſpicion. | 

There are Suſpicions fo well grounded, that 
they may pretend to have the Force of Proofs, 
provided the. Penalty goeth only to the forbidding 
to truſt, but not extending it ſo far as to puniſh. 

There muſt be ſome Things plain and expreſs 
to juſtify the latter, but Circumſtances may be 
ſufficient for the former : As where Men have had 
fuch ſudden Cures of their ill Humours, and Op- 
poſition to the Court, that it is out of the Way of 
ordinary Methods of Recovery from ſuch Diſtem- 
pers, which have a much ſlower Progreſs; it muſt 
naturally be imputed to ſome Specifick that 
maketh ſuch a quick Alteration in the whole N 
of Blood. 

Where Men have raiſed their Way of Living: 
without any viſible Means to ſupport them in it, 
a Suſpicion is juſtified, even by the Example of 
the Law, which in Caſes of this Kind, though 
of an inferior? Nature, doth, upon this Founda- 
tion, not only raiſe Inferences, but inflict Puniſn- 
ments, | | 
> 5 Where 
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Where Men are immoral, and ſcandalous in 
their Lives, and diſpenſe familiarly with the Rules 
by which the World is governed, for the better 
preſerving the Bonds of Human Society; it mult 
be a Confidence very ill placed, to conclude it im- 
poſſible for ſuch Men to yield to a Temptation 
well offered and purſued ; when, the Truth is, the 
Habit of ſuch Bons Yivants, which is the faſhionable 
Word, maketh a Suſpicion fo likely, that it is very 


hard not to beheve it to be true. 


If there ſhould be Nothing but the general Re- 
port, even that is not to be neglected. 
Common Fame is the only Liar that deſerveth 
to have ſome Reſpect ſtill reſerved to it; though 
the telleth many an Untruth, ſhe often hits right, 
and moſt eſpecially when ſhe ſpeaketh ill of Men. 
Her Credit hath ſometimes been carried too 
far, when it hath gone to the diveſting Men of 
any Thing of which they were poſſeſſed, without 
more ' expreſs Evidence. to r ſuch a Pro- 
ceeding. | 

If there was a Doubt aides there ever was 
any Corruption of this Kind, it would alter the 


-. Queſtion; but ſure that will not bear the dens 


controverted. 

We are told, that Charles the Fifth ent over 
into England 1,200,000 Crowns, to be diſtributed 
amongſt the leading Men, to encourage them to 


carry on Elections. | 
Here 
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Here was the Proteſtant Religion to be bought 

out for a valuable Conſideration according to 
Law, though not according to Goſpel, which 
exalteth it above any Price that can be ſet upon it. 

Now, except we had Reaſon to believe that 
the Virtue of the World is improved ſince that 
Time, we can as little doubt that ſuch Tempta- 
tions may be offered, as that wn _— be re- 

ceived. 

It will be owned, that chere is to ö be a 8 
Tenderneſs in ſuſpecting; but it muſt be allowed 
at the ſame Time, that there ought not to be leſs 
in truſting, where the People are ſo much con- 

cerned; eſpecially, when the Penalty upon the 
Party ſuſpected goeth no further than a Suſpenſion 
of that Confidence, which it is neceſſary to have . 
in thoſe who are to mg 6 the Nation in Par- 
liament. 

I cannot omit the giving a Caution againſt ad- 
mitting Men to be choſen, who have Places of ; 
any Value. | 

There needeth the leſs to be ſaid upon this 
Article, the Truth of the Propoſition being ſup- 
ported by ſuch plain Arguments. a 

Sure no Man hath ſuch a plentiful Spring of 

Thought, as that all that floweth from it is too 
much to be applied to the Buſineſs of Parliament. 

It is not leſs ſure, that a Member of Parliament, 
of all others, ought not to be exempted from the 
Rule, That no Man ſhould ſerve two Maſters. 


It 
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It doth ſo ſplit a Man's Thoughts, that no Man 
can know how to make a fitting Diſtribution of 
them to two ſuch differing Capacities. 

It expoſeth Men to be ſuſpected, and tempted; 
more than is convenient for the Publick Service, 


or ſor the mutual good Opinion of one another, 


which there ought to be in fuch an Aſſembly. 
It either giveth a real Dependance upon the 


Government, which is inconſiſtent with the Ne- 


cefſity there is, that a Member of Parliament 
ſhould be diſengaged; or at leaſt it hath the Ap- 
pearance of it, which maketh them not look like 
Freemen, though _ thould have Geet: 4 
to be ſo. 

More Reaſons would uten the Weight of this 
ta, which is, That a Bill to this Effect, com- 


monly called the Se ding Bill, paſſed even this 


laſt Houſe of Commons. 

A greater Demonſtration of the verefifiable 
Strength of Truth cannot poſſibly be given; ſo 
that a Copy of that Bill in every County or Bo-. 
rough, would hardly fail of diſcouraging ſuch Pre- 
tenders from ftanding, or at leaſt it would prevent 
their Succeſs if their own Modeſty ſhould not re- 


train them from attempting it. 
XX. If Diſtinctions may be made upon parti- 


cular Men, or Remarks fixed upon their Votes in 


Parliament, they muſt be allowed in Relation to 1 | 


thaſe 7 who for Reaſons beſt known to 
them 
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themſelves, thought fit to be againſt the Triennial 
Bill. | 

The. Liberty of Opinion is the Thin in the 
World that ought leaſt to be controlled, and eſpe- 
cially in Parliament. 

But as that is an 1 Aſſertion, i it is not 
leſs ſo, That when Men ſin againſt their own 
Light, give a Vote againſt their own Thought, 
they muſt not plead Privilege of Parliament againſt 
the being arraigned for it by others, after * 
are convicted of it by themſelves. 

There cannot be a Man, who in his Definition 
of a Houſe of a Commons will ſtate it to be an 
Aſſembly, that for the better redreſſing of Griev- 
ances the People feel, and for- the better furniſhing 
ſuch Supplies as they can bear, is to continue, if 
the King ſo pleaſeth, for his whole Reign. 

This could be as little intended, as to throw all 
into one Hand, and to renounce the Claim to any 
Liberty, but ſo much as the Sovereign Authority 
would allow. 

It deſtroyeth the End of Parliaments; it maketh 
Uſe of the Letter of the Law to extinguiſh the 
Life of it. 

It is, in Truth, ſome Kind of Diſparagement to 
ſo plain a Thing, that ſo much has been ſaid and 
written upon it; and one may ſay, It is ſuch an 
Affront to theſe Gentlemen's Underſtandings to 
cenſure this Vote only as a Miſtake, that, as the 
Age goeth, it is leſs Diſcredit to them to call it by 
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its right Name ; andi if that is rightly underſtood 


by thoſe who are to chuſe them, I ſuppoſe they 


will let them exerciſe their Liberty of Conſcience 


at Home, and not make Men their Truſtees, who 
in this folemn Inſtance have ſuch an einm 
to ſurrender. 

It muſt be owned, tliat this Bill hath met with 
very hard Fortune, and yet that doth not in the 
leaſt diminiſh the Value of it. 

It had in it ſuch a Root of Liſe, that it ante 
be ſaid, it was not dead but ſſeeped; and we fee 
that the laſt Seſſion, it: was revived and animated 
by the Royal Aſſent, when once fully informed of 


the Conſequence, as well as of the Juſtice of it. 


In the mean Time, after having told my Opi- 
nion, Who ought: net to be choſen; 1 
If I ſhould be aſked, Who ought to be 2 my 
Anfwer muſt be, Chuſe Englifhmen ; and when I IL 


have ſaid that, to deal honeftly, I will not under 


take that they are eaſy to be found. 
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